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granite, over which, through the whole summer, large patches of snow 
are distributed, in sheltered places and on the north side. One of these 
peaks has a very peculiar liorn-shaped outline, and hence was called 
Unicorn Peak. This range trends off to the southeast and unites with the 
grand mass of the Mount Lyell group, which forms the dominating portion 
of the Sierra in this region. 

The vicinity of Soda Springs and, indeed, the whole region about the 
head of the Upper Tuolumne is one of the finest in the State for studying 
the traces of the ancient glacier system of the Sierra Nevada. The valleys 
of both the Mount Lyell and the Mount Dana forks exhibit abundant 
evidence of having, at no very remote period, been filled with an immense 
body of moving ice, ivhicli has everywhere rounded and polished the 
surface of the rocks, up to at least a thousand feet above the level of 
the river. This polish extends over a vast area, and is so perfect that the 
surface is often seen from a distance to glitter with the light reflected from 
it, as from a mirror. Not only have we these evidences of the former 
existence of glaciers, but all the phenomena of the moraines — lateral, 
medial and terminal — are here displayed on the grandest scale. 

To the northeast of Soda Springs a plateau stretches along the 
southwestern side of the crest of the Sierra, with a gentle inclination 
towards the river, rising gradually up to a rugged mass of peaks of which 
Mount Conness is the highest. The plateau lies at an elevation of between 
9,000 and 10,000 feet; it has clumps of Finns contorta scattered over it, 
and is furrowed by water courses, which are not very large. The whole 
surface of this is most beautifully polished and grooved, except where 
covered with the piles of debris, which stretch across it in long parallel 
lines, and which are the medial moraines of the several side glaciers, 
which formerly united with the main one, coming down from the gorges 
and canons of the great mass of the Sierra above. About a mile below the 
Springs are the remains of a terminal moraine, stretching across the 
valley ; it is not very conspicuous, except from the fact that it bears 
a scattered growth of pines, contrasting beautifully with the grassy and 
level area above and below. A mile and a half lower down, a belt 
of granite, a mile or more wide, extends across the valley ; over this 
the river falls in a series of cascades, having a perpendicular descent of 
above a hundred feet in all. This granite belt is worn into many 
knobs, some of which are a hundred feet high and over ; between these, 
are great grooves and channels, worn by ice, and their whole surface, to 
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the very summit, is scratched and polished, the markings being parallel 
with the present course of the river. 

Below this is another grassy field, and then the river enters a canon, 
which is about twenty miles long, and probably inaccessible through its 
entire length ; at least we have never heard of its being explored, and 
it certainly cannot be entered from its head. Mr. King followed the 
canon down as far as he could, to where the river precipitated itself 
down in a grand fall, over a mass of rock so rounded on the edge, 
that it was impossible to approach near enough to look over into the 
chasm below, the walls on each side being too steep to be climbed. 
Where the canon opens out again, twenty miles below, so as to be 
accessible, a remarkable counterpart of the Yosemite Yalley is found, 
called the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, which will be described farther on. 
Between this and Soda Springs there is a descent in the river of 4,500 
feet, and what grand waterfalls and stupendous scenery there may be 
here it is not easy to say. Although we have not succeeded in getting 
into this canon, it does not follow that it cannot be done. Adventurous 
climbers, desirous of signalizing themselves by new discoveries, should 
try to penetrate into this unknown gorge, which may perhaps admit 
of being entered through some of the side canons coming in from the 
north, and which must exhibit stupendous scenery. The region north 
of this canon, as far as the Sonora road across the Sierra, is wonderfully 
wild and difficult of access. Our parties made some attempt to penetrate 
it, and to reach Castle Peak, but without success, partly owing to the 
great difficulty of finding feed for the animals. 

Just before reaching the head of the great canon, there is an isolated 
granite knob in the valley, rising to the height of about 800 feet above the 
river, and beautifully glacier-polished to its very summit. At this point, 
the great glacier of the Tuolumne must have been at least a mile 
and a half wide and over 1,000 feet thick. From this knob the view 
of the valley and the surrounding mountains is one hardly surpassed in 
interest and grandeur. In the lower part of the valley are the smooth 
and glittering surfaces of granite, indicating the former existence of the 
glacier ; above this, on either hand, the steep slopes of the mountains, 
clad with a sombre growth of pines ( Finns contorta ), and beyond, still 
higher up, the great snow-fields, above which rise the Unicorn and many 
nameless pinnacles or peaks, in grand contrast with the dome-shaped 
masses seen, in the farthest distance, in the direction of Lake Tenaya. 








